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Sherman’s Meridian Expedition and Sooy Smith’s Raid to West Point. 


A Review by General S. D. LEE. 


In the October number of the Southern Historical Society Papers 
of 1879 is the address of General Chalmers before the Society at 
the White Sulphur Springs in August—his theme being “Forrest 
and his Campaigns.” This address is a valuable contribution, and 
paints, with a comrade’s partiality, the character and deeds of 
Forrest. General Chalmers, however, makes some statements and 
draws certain conclusions from which I feel compelled to dissent, 
and I think I am sustained by the facts of the case. 

Lieutenant-General Polk was killed in battle. Forrest is dead, 
Is it necessary, when General Chalmers desires to eulogize Forrest, 
that he should censure Polk? I think it a duty to give my version 
of Sherman’s Meridian expedition to do General Polk justice. 
General Chalmers dwells almost entirely on the operations in 
which he personally took an active part. He forgets that while 
Forrest was encountering seven thousand (7,000) Federal troops 
another cavalry command, in the same State, at the same time, no 
larger than his own, was encountering twenty-six thousand (26,000) 
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infantry ; and that possibly General Polk, commanding the Depart- 
ment, and directing both bodies of troops, could see and compre- 
hend more than was within the scope of his (Chalmers’) vision— 
General Polk being cognizant of all the surroundings, and General 
Chalmers having only a limited field of observation. The promi- 
nent position of General Chalmers will pass his utterances into 
history unless controverted. 

The paragraph alluded to reads as follows: “Thus ended Sher- 
man’s effort to crush Forrest and set free the large number of men 
required to hold him in check. Mississippi, with its immense 
stores of corn and beef, was still held, and the railroads soon 
repaired to feed our army in Georgia. But the student of military 
operations will be puzzled to understand how Sherman, with four 
divisions of infantry and a small force of cavalry, crossed such 
streams as the Big Black and Pearl rivers, and passed through the 
centre of Mississippi, in the face of two divisions of infantry and 
four splendid brigades of well-equipped and well-drilled cavalry, 
under West Point officers, almost without firing a shot, while a 
man who could not well drill a company, with three thousand 
(3,000) cavalry, one-half raw troops, saved the State by defeating 
General Grant’s Chief of Cavalry with seven thousand (7,000) 
picked troops.” 

The expedition of Sherman from Vicksburg to Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, in February, 1864, with an army of twenty-six thousand 
men, supported by W. Sooy Smith’s cavalry raid from Collierville , 
Tennessee (near Memphis), to West Point, Mississippi, with seven 
thousand picked men, has been regarded by competent mili- 
tary critics as one of the very singular and erratic moves of that 
Federal General, who, ranking next to Grant among Federal Gen- 
erals, can point to no pitched battle of his own risk and concep- 
tion in a four years war, to sustain his reputation. 

In July, 1863, the Confederacy was cut in two by the capture 
of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, including the Confederate States 
armies used in keeping closed the Mississippi river. This great 
river—and even most of its tributaries—was in the full and com- 
plete control of the Federal Government, being policed from 
Memphis to New Orleans so thoroughly that it was difficult for 
even an individual to cross. It was essentially free from annoy- 
ance, even of field- batteries and riflemen. This was fully compre- 
hended by General Sherman, who previously, by General Grant’s 
direction, had penetrated Mississippi beyond Brandon, pushing 
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General Joe Johnston and his small force almost to Meridian. 
Raymond, Jackson and Brandon had already felt the “Sherman 
torch,” and monumental chimneys marked the localities of these 
towns. The country from Vicksburg to Brandon had already been 
laid waste and desolated, and beyond Brandon towards Meridian 
was a poor, piney-woods country, destitute of supplies for either 
army. Notwithstanding this condition of affairs (well known 
to Sherman), there remained at Natchez a large division of Fede- 
rals under General Davidson; at Vicksburg, McPherson’s Seven- 
teenth army corps; at Memphis, Hurlbut’s Sixteenth army corps, 
and about ten thousand cavalry under his command, including 
General W. S. Smith’s in West Tennessee—amounting in all to 
about forty thousand effectives, guarding the Mississippi bank of 
the river, and not including the immense gunboat fleet on the river 
itself. Pemberton’s and Gardner’s Confederate States armies having 
been captured, there remained in observation of this large force in 
Mississippi two small divisions of Confederate States infantry, 
Loring at Canton, and French at Morton—about nine thousand 
men. S. D. Lee, with four brigades of cavalry—Stark and Ross of 
Jackson’s division and Ferguson’s and Adams’ brigades—covering 
the country from opposite Yazoo City to Natchez, numbering about 
three thousand five hundred (3,500) effectives. 

Forrest was south of Tallahatchie river in northwest Mississippi, 
picketing towards Memphis and the Memphis and Charleston 
rairoa’; his command being principally at Panola, Abbeville, 
Oxford and Grenada—his aggregate force for duty being about 
thirty-five hundred (3,500) in the four brigades of Jeff. Forrest, 
Bell, McCullough and Richardson. The entire Confederate force 
in Mississippi not exceeding sixteen thousand (16,000). 

This was the condition of affairs in January, 1864. About 
January 23d the spies in Vicksburg reported that Sherman would 
soon leave Vicksburg for the interior with an army of at least four 
divisions of infantry. This information was at once reported to 
Lieutenant-General Polk, commanding the Department, who dis- 
credited such a movement—saying it was impossible, as such an 
expedition had no objective point which could hurt the Confed- 
eracy, excepting Mobile or Selma, and a march over the country 
could not benefit or advance the cause of the Federals. He further 
said a concentration near Selma or Mobile (by virtue of interior 
lines) could readily crush such an ill-advised movement should it 
be attempted; and to these views he steadily adhered. It was 
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soon apparent that the spies had reported correctly. Adams’ bri- 
gade of cavalry was drawn from the vicinity of Natchez; Ferguson 
was placed between Canton and Big Black, covering Loring, and 
Ross near the Yazoo river above Mechanicsburg. The Big Black was 
picketed heavily towards the railroad bridge and Messenger’s ferry, 
six miles above. 

On January 28th a gunboat expedition, accompanied by three 
regiments of Federal infantry, ascended the Yazoo river. On 
same date Federal cavalry moved from the direction of Vicksburg 
towards Mechanicsburg, on road to Yazoo City. This force was 
met by Ross, and defeated and driven back in numerous skirmishes 
from January 28th to February 5th, when they retired towards 
Vicksburg. One of these affairs is worthy of special mention. 
Two regiments, the Sixth and Ninth Texas, and two guns of King’s 
battery met and repulsed near Liverpool three Federal regiments of 
infantry twice, driving them to the gunboats—the Texans drawing 
their six-shooters and charging the enemy when they were within 
twenty paces. On the evening of February 3d, Federal infantry 
commenced crossing Big Black river at the railroad bridge, and at 
Messenger’s ferry (which they always kept picketed strongly), 
distant from Vicksburg twelve or fifteen miles, and rapidly drove 
in our pickets on the two roads leading towards Clinton. Early 
on the morning of the 4th, there was severe skirmishing on both 
of the roads; the enemy deploying his force in the open country, 
and steadily driving back the brigades of Adams and Starke in 
their front, their troops being in full view. This day’s operations, 
from actual observation and from information derived from scouts 
and prisoners, both on the flank and rear of the enemy, fixed 
Sherman’s force as consisting of two corps (of two divisions each), 
commanded by Major-Generals McPherson (Seventeenth corps) and 
Hurlbut (Sixteenth corps); a brigade of cavalry, under Colonel 
Winston; about forty pieces of artillery, with a considerable wagon 
train. The entire force was estimated at twenty-six thousand 
(26,000) effectives. The skirmishing on this day was handsomely 
done, as the large force of the enemy was visible to almost every 
member of the Confederate States command. 

An incident near the old battlefield of Baker’s creek is worthy 
of being recorded. The enemy, deployed, was moving forward. 
Adams’ brigade, dismounted, was hotly contesting their advance 
through aswamp. While thus engaged, a Federal brigade of cav- 
alry came charging down on their flank and on their led horses. 
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The moment was critical, as Adams was almost too hotly engaged 
to withdraw? on the short notice. The two escort companies of 
Generals,S. D. Lee and W. H. Jackson alone were mounted— 
numbering about ninety men all told. Major W. H. Bridges, of 
Texas, was temporarily connected with the command—an officer 
for just such an emergency. He was ordered to lead the two com- 
panies, and check the advancing Federals. It was a choice com- 
mand, fearlessly led, and did the work assigned it, but with the 
loss of the noble leader and many of his followers. The charge 
saved Adams’ brigade, which was retired, mounted and moved 
over Baker’s creek. Griffith’s Arkansas regiment was thrown into 
the woods near the crossing, thus permitting the two companies to 
sweep over the bridge when gradually pressed back by the superior 
numbers engaging them, and punishing the Federals for following 
too closely. 

On the 5th the cavalry was steadily pushed back to Jackson, 
where it arrived about dark, passing out on the road towards Canton, 
to enable General Loring’s infantry division to cross Pearl river 
from Canton, moving towards Morton on the Jackson and Meridian 
railroad; Ferguson’s brigade, moving on the road from Clinton 
towards Madison station, on the railroad from Jackson to Canton, 
to more completely cover Loring’s march. A regiment was sent 
to keep in front of the enemy, in case he moved towards Brandon 
and across Pearl river. 

As soon as it was ascertained that Sherman was crossing at Jack- 
son, Adams, Starke and Ferguson were crossed over Pearl river— 
Ferguson placing himself in front of the enemy, and Jackson, 
with his two brigades, moving on his flank at Brandon and Pela- 
hatchie stations. At the same time, Ross was ordered to abandon the 
Yazoo country and join his command operating against Sherman. 
Jackson did his work well, forcing the enemy to abandon all fora- 
ging and confine his march to one road. On the night of the 9th, 
while in rear of the enemy, General Polk directed all the cavalry 
to move and get between Sherman and the Mobile and Ohio rail- 
road on the south, to cover that road and permit troops to be sent 
to Mobile, as he believed Mobile to be Sherman’s destination and 
not Meridian. At Newton station, on the 11th, the three cavalry 
brigades met, Ferguson having been ordered there from the front 
by General Polk, General Lee here became convinced that Gen- 
eral Polk was mistaken, and ordered Ferguson to return to 
Sherman’s front, while he, with Adams and Starke, moved on 
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the flank of the enemy at Decatur. The enemy was found 
moving with every possible precaution; his trains perfectly and 
judiciously guarded; no foraging parties out, and his large in- 
fantry force ready to punish any ill-advised attempt on his col- 
umn. On the 12th, seeing a road unguarded, Colonel Robert 
Wood’s Mississippi cavalry was ordered to make a dash at some 
wagons, and see what could be done. He disabled quite a number 
of wagons, and for a little while created quite a panic; but ina 
few moments the infantry of the enemy advanced from both direc- 
tions, and Colonel Wood was recalled. On the 13th, General Polk 
ordered the cavalry to move to the north of Sherman’s line of 
march, as he proposed to evacuate Meridian and march with his 
infantry towards Demopolis, Alabama. The enemy arrived at 
Meridian at 3 P. M. on the 14th of February—the Confederate 
cavalry retiring north towards Marion station. On this date 
(14th February), General Polk issued an order placing Major-Gene- 
ral 8. D. Lee in command of all the cavalry west of Alabama, 
and that officer at once put himself in communication with Gene- 
ral Forrest. 

From the 15th to the 20th, Sherman, while at Meridian, was 
engaged in destroying the railroads north, south, east and west; for 
this purpose placing two divisions of infantry on each road. The 
roads were destroyed for twelve miles in every direction from 
Meridian. Attempts to stop the work were made by the cavalry, 
but the enemy’s force was too. large to hinder him. Sherman 
started on his return to Vicksburg February 20th. 

On the evening of February 17th, General Polk ordered Lee to 
leave only one regiment to observe Sherman, and to move with 
every disposable man, unite with Forrest near Starkeville, Missis- 
sippi, and to beat a Federal cavalry force, estimated by Forrest at 
eight thousand, and moving from Memphis towards Meridian. 
Lee put his four cavalry brigades in motion on the morning of the 
18th—Ross having joined him the day before in the vicinity of 
Marion station. Lee’s command reached Line creek (Forrest’s 
headquarters), north of Starkeville, on the morning of February 
23d, where Forrest had been on the 22d, and it was found that the 
enemy’s cavalry (under W. Sooy Smith) had commenced a hur- 
ried retreat twenty-four hours previously. Lee had been led to 
believe by Forrest that the Federal cavalry was superior in num- 
bers to their united commands, and that the difficulty was in 
avoiding a general engagement.till his arrival. 
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The Federal General Smith left Collierville, on the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad, near Memphis, February 11th, marching towards 
Oxford. At Wyatt, on the Tallahatchie, with a brigade of infantry, 
he attempted a crossing; at the same time moving with all his 
cavalry in the direction of New Albany, on the Yallabusha river, 
where, without opposition, he crossed, and moved south through 
Pontotoc to within a few miles of Houston, when he moved almost 
due east to Okalona, which he took without resistance. He then 
moved south again down the Mobile and Ohio railroad to Prairie 
station, where he concentrated his command, and on the 20th 
moved on and through West Point—Forrest retiring across the 
Sookatouchie, in accordance with his understanding with Lee, to 
avoid an engagement till his arrival. 

Jeff. Forrest commmenced fighting Smith with his brigade on 
the 18th February, towards Aberdeen. 

Forrest soon divined Smith’s intentions at Wyatt, and concen- 
trated his command at West Point, where they commenced to 
arrive on February 17th—the average march of his brigades being 
about 92 miles, while Smith marched double that distance before 
meeting Forrest in the vicinity of West Point. On February 20th, 
at West Point, Forrest received a dispatch from Lee, saying he 
would arrive on the 22d. Smith, at West Point, the same day 
heard of this dispatch, and also had it confirmed from prisoners 
and deserters taken in the evening of that day, when Forrest 
was retiring across the Sookatouchie stream. He (General Smith) 
determined at once to retreat rapidly before Lee joined his 
forces with Forrest, and to draw Forrest after him. Forrest, with 
his usual perception and vigor, at once comprehended a change of 
programme in Smith’s plans, and commenced one of his headlong 
pursuits, following Smith to vicinity of Pontotoc. Considerable 
skirmishing took place in the pursuit, and at Okalona Forrest 
captured six guns. 

On February 24th Lee ordered General W. H. Jackson, with his 
division and Adams’ and Ferguson’s brigades, to move towards 
Canton, and harass Sherman, then on his return march to Vicks- 
burg. This duty was well done, Jackson killing and capturing a 
considerable number of the enemy and taking twenty wagons. 
The last of Sherman’s forces recrossed the Big Black on March 4th, 
not forgetting the “Sherman torch” at Canton as a memento to the 
defenceless citizens. 

Lee’s official report estimates the loss inflicted on the enemy by 
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his command during the campaign at 300 killed and wounded and 
400 prisoners. The Federal loss by Sherman is 21 killed, 68 
wounded, 81 missing. Forrest’s estimate of the loss inflicted by 
his command on the enemy is 600 killed and wounded and 300 
prisoners. Federal General Smith’s official report places his loss 
from Forrest’s command at 47 killed, 152 wounded and 120 miss- 
ing. Total loss, 319. 

The movement and concentration by Forrest at West Point 
showed caution and great sagacity. He felt doubtful of meeting 
Smith successfully and overcoming his 7,000 men with his 3,500, 
and he felt that. he must overcome this disadvantage. His point 
of concentration was far to the southeast and in front of several 
almost impassable swamps, in a pocket formed by several streams, 
where he could offer formidable resistance, and be near enough to 
receive assistance from General Polk, if he could furnish it. He 
could have concentrated at’a shorter distance, at Pontotoc, Hous- 
ton or Okolona, but he might have been interfered with before he 
was ready, and the country was not so suitable for defence as that 
selected. 

Smith commenced his retreat before Forrest offered him any serious re- 
sistance, and because he knew of Lee’s near approach and junction with 
Forrest. In his official report, Smith says, of his retreating from 
West Point: “Exaggerated reports of Forrest’s strength reached me 
constantly, and it was reported that Lee was about to reinforce him with 
a portion or the whole of hiscommand.” He also says: “ Under these 
circumstances, I determined not to move my encumbered command 
into the trap set for me by the Rebels.” Again: “I would have lost my 
entire command, and of course could have rendered him (Sherman) 
no assistance.” Again: “Information since obtained fully justifies 
the decision to retire before Forrest’s force from West Point. General 
Sherman’s expeditionary force had withdrawn from Meridian before 
my arrival at West Point, on a line that could not have been 
known to me, cut off, as I was, from any communication with him. 
Forrest’s force is ascertained to have been rather above than below 
my estimate. Chalmers was moving with two brigades by way of 
Houston to my rear, while Lee, with from three to four thousand men, 
was ordered up to join Forrest in front.” Again: “Our march [re- 
treat] was so rapid that the enemy could not outstrip and intercept 
us, which he constantly endeavored to do.” 

Major S. L. Woodward, United States army, who was Adjutant- 
General on General Grierson’s staff in this expedition, the General 
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being second in command to General Smith, under date of March / 
20th, 1879, from Fort Davis, Texas, writes: “When in the vicinity 
of West Point, Mississippi, or in the pocket formed by the junction 
of the Tombigbee, Houlka and Sookatouchie rivers, this brigade 
being in advance, met, engaged and repulsed a force which we sup- 
posed to be under General Forrest, driving them across Sooka- 
touchie, when, being considerably ahead of General Smith and the 
rest of the command, and it being nearly dark, Gen: ral Grierson 
halted, and immediately prepared a crossing of the stream to be 
used in the advance. General Smith soon arrived, and placed the 
whole éommand incamp. During the night considerable move- 
ment was heard in the enemy’s camp on the opposite side of the 
river, and a number of prisoners and deserters were brought in. These 
were taken to General Smith, who questioned them. He (General 
Smith) was very sick during the night, his mind at times border- 
ing on delirium, and he sent for General Grierson, and told him he 
was very sick, and that he (Grierson) would have to take command. 
He then asked General Grierson what he would do in the morn- 
ing. The reply was that he would proceed towards Meridian. 
General Smith then said, ‘ No! that will never do. General Stephen 
D. Lee is in front of us with his whole force, including infantry and 
artillery.’ He (Smith) immediately reassumed the direction of affairs, 
gave orders for a retrogade movement at dawn, and directed General 
Grierson to hold the rear with this brigade heretofore mentioned. 
There is no doubt that General Smith learned from the deserters, whom 
he interviewed, that you had reinforced Forrest, and that his orders for 
the retreat were on that account. The engagement of the first day 
was but a sharp skirmish, in which only a part of one brigade was 
engaged; the opposing force was easily repulsed, and there was no 
reason whatever why we should have retreated before the force 
which was then in front of us. General Grierson’s recoliection of the 
affair coincides with nine, and I have from his own lips the report of the 
conversation herein related between himself and General Smith.” 

In the official report of General 8. D. Lee, dated Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, April 18th, 1864, is the following, viz: “ The enemy, on. 
reaching West Point, heard of my approach on the 21st, and immedi- 
ately commenced their retreat. Forrest on the 22d, in the evening, 
commenced the pursuit, and caught up with the rear guard, inflict- 
ing severe punishment on them, capturing six pieces of artillery 
and many prisoners. My command was much disappointed at 
the result of this action, having anticipated a fight with their own 
arm of the service and with equal numbers.” 
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These extracts are given to show that Smith’s retreat was caused 
by:the movement of Lee to reinforce Forrest, in obedience to the 
orders of Lieutenant-General Polk, Department commander. 

These are the facts, as understood by the writer, connected with 
Sherman’s Meridian expedition and W. Sooy Smith’s cavalry raid 
from Memphis to West Point, Mississippi. 

Lieutenant-General Polk, in the exercise of a wise discretion, 
determined from the first not to fight Sherman, if his army was as 
large as represented, for he felt that he was too weak to inflict a 
telling blow unless he was considerably reinforced. He determined 
to let Sherman expend himself in the piney woods, unless he 
moved to the Tombigbee river towards Selma, or towards Mobile, 
in which case he expected to receive assistance from Johnston’s 
army in Georgia, and to crush Sherman. The movement of troops 
for this purpose (Hardee’s corps) was at the time in progress. 

General Polk’s orders to Lee, operating against Sherman, plainly 
showed he did not want Sherman materially interfered with, but 
rather encouraged to move as far as he would. ’Tis true, Sherman’s 
march was skillfully conducted, and he gave Lee but little oppor- 
tunity to hurt him. In fact, Lee could only keep in his foragers 
and stragglers, and aid him in keeping compact while in motion. 

General Polk, in carrying out his plan, at once seized the opportunity 
offered by W. S. Smith’s cavalry expedition against Forrest, to order Lee’s 
entire cavalry force to leave Sherman in his loneliness, and to unite with 
Forrest and beat Smith before he could reach Meridian, while he (Polk) 
was at the same moment arranging a similar concentration for Sherman’s 
benefit, as soon as Smith was discomfited. Both Sherman and Smith 
displayed sagacity on this occasion. Smith, in his candor, says he © 
retreated to avoid falling “into the trap set for me by the Rebels.” 
While Sherman, to cover his discomfiture, protests in his book 
that he never had any idea of either Mobile or Selma, but, as on a 
previous occasion (December, 1863, at Chickasaw bayou), he lays 
all the blame on a subordinate. The two campaigns, as to concep- 
tive development and results, are quite similar from a military 
standpoint. 

Now let us examine into the object and result of this campaign- 
General Sherman, in his book, says: “The object of the Meridian 
expedition was to strike the roads inland, so to paralyze the Rebel 
forces, that we could take from the defence of the Mississippi river 
the equivalent of a corps of twenty thousand men, to be used in 
the next Gorgia campaign, and this was actually done. Atthesame 
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time, I wanted to destroy General Forrest, who, with an irregular 
force of cavalry, was constantly threatening Memphis and the 
river above, as well as our routes of supply in Middle Tennessee. 
In this we failed utterly, because General W.S. Smith did not 
fulfill his orders, which were clear and specific. . . . I waited 
at Meridian till the 20th to hear from General Smith, but hearing 
nothing whatever, and having utterly destroyed the railroads in 
and around that junction, I ordered General McPherson to move 
slowly back towards Canton.” 

It is necessary for General Sherman to explain the object, for 
otherwise it might not be discovered by the military student. He 
did “ strike the roads inland,” but did not “utterly destroy them.” 
Major George Whitfield, now at Columbus, Mississippi, in twenty- 
six working days had the trains on the Mobile and Ohio railroad 
running the same through Meridian as before Sherman’s trip. 
Major Pritchard, in about the same working time, had the other 
road in running order. There was no infantry in Mississippi to 
receive supplies from these roads, and the cavalry did not need 
them. The “Rebel forces” were not “paralyzed,” but kept out of 
the way to let the General enjoy the breezes of the piney woods. The 
9,000 Confederate infantry which was in Mississippi was only 
observing the large Federal force (40,000). Of course the Federals 
could have moved 20,000 out of this number (40,000) from the 
fortified posts of Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Natchez and Memphis, with- 
out any serious danger, to be used in the next Georgia campaign. 
Sherman says this was actually done. Jt could have been done with- 
out his Meridian expedition. Does the General forget that the Con- 
federate infantry (Loring and French), which was in Mississippi at 
the time of his expedition, was also in Johnston’s army when his 
20,000 men were moved there from the Mississippi river. They got there, 
too, by moving on interior lines, while his had to move on exterior lines. 

He says he “failed utterly” to destroy Forrest. So what was the 
military gain by his expedition? He “utterly failed” to paralyze 
the Confederate States forces, the infantry moving to counteract 
the movement of Federal troops for the Georgia campaign. 

Sherman, so far as his and Smith’s expeditions were concerned, 
was completely outgeneraled by Polk and Forrest. 

There were other objects and results of these two expeditions 
not deemed fit for record in General Sherman’s book. The track 
of Sherman and Smith was marked by the wanton destruction of 
private property—burning houses, &c. Sherman alone carried 
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back to Vicksburg about three hundred wagons more than he 
started with. These wagons and their teams he took from an im- 
poverished and already desolated country, and the very poorest 
(pecuniarily) class of people, living in the thin piney-woods 
country through which he passed. Over 10,000 bales of cotton 
and 2,000,000 bushels of corn were burned. Over 8,000 slaves, 
mounted on as many mules (stolen), belonging to citizens of the 
country, were carried off. A Federal writer estimates the damage 
at $50,000,000. As over three-fourths of this was private property, the 
future historian may possibly ask, Was this and the towns burned 
(Meridian, Canton, &c.) the warfare of the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century waged against those who had a few years before 
been brothers, and among whom General Sherman had lived and 
derived his livelihood ? 

General Smith, in his official report, seemed to attach more im- 
portance to taking care of the captured and refugee slaves flocking 
to him, to make soldiers out of them after his return to Memphis, than 
executing the essence of his orders. He was so encumbered, that with his 
7,000 splendid cavalry, he permitted Forrest, while he was retreating, to 
run him out of Mississippi with 3,500 men, and lacked the vim to turn 
on him and seriously check him. 

The “student of military operations,” alluded to by General 
Chalmers, owes it to himself to look into this campaign, and he 
may find some reasons for General Polk’s action. He, too, may 
discover that both Polk and the “four splendid brigades of well- 
equipped and well-drilled cavalry, under West Point officers,” did 
a duty in causing General Smith to retreat; also, that General 
Polk is entitled to the credit of saving the State of Mississippi as 
well as General Forrest. ”Tis true General Sherman “crossed such 
streams as the Blg Black and Pearl rivers, and passed through the 
centre of Mississippi” to Meridian, about one hundred and fifty 
miles; but the facts and the official reports show that General 
Chalmers is mistaken about its being done “ almost without firing 
a shot.” An examination of the casualties, both Confederate and 
Federal, will show very little difference in the damage done by the 
two cavalry commands of Forrest and Lee. Sheman’s 26,000 men 
were met by Lee at the Big Black, and fought every day till its 
arrival at Meridian, in such manner as was deemed best for the 
interest of the Confedracy. Smith, with his 7,000 cavalry, marched 
about one hundred and eighty miies, crossing numerous streams, 
before any of Forrest’s command met him, although by interior 
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lines his four brigades only had to march an average distance of 
ninety miles, just one-half of what Smith marched. Forrest did 
right in not striking him till he did, and displayed splendid general- 
ship. Had General Chalmers been in front of General Sherman, 
he possibly might have seen enough to make him deal more 
leniently with Polk and the Confederate troops operating against 
Sherman. 


8. D. LEE. 
CoLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI, December 20th, 1879. 





Lieutenant Charlie Pierce’s Daring Attempts to Escape from Johnson’s 
Island. 


By Lieutenant M. MCNAMARA. 


Early in November, 1863, after General Lee had successfully 
driven Meade across the Rapidan back to Centreville, and retired 
with his entire force south of the Rappahannock for the purpose 
of going into winter quarters, Hays’ brigade was sent to picket the 
north bank at Rappahannock station. Here they were reinforced 
by the Louisiana Guard battery and a portion of General Hoke’s 


North Carolina brigade. 

After being on duty a day, a forward movement was made by 
the enemy in that direction, and French’s entire corps, under Sedg- 
wick, bore down upon them. The onslaught was terrific—the 
enemy being ten to one—but the gallant brigade held them in 
check until night, when their lines were broken and they were cut 
off from their only pontoon bridge. The Rappahannock was at 
that point not fordable, and the night was intensely cold; so that 
their capture was inevitable. Nevertheless, they resisted to the 
last. 

The Louisiana Guard battery discharged their pieces when the 
enemy were upon them, and two of their number were bayoneted 
at the guns. Many of the officers threw away their swords to 
avoid surrendering them, and Lieutenant Charlie Pierce, of the 
Seventh Louisiana, broke his sword on his knee and handed the 
hilt to the officer—the effect of which can easily be imagined. 
The weapon was a highly prized one, being a trophy of the battle 
of Winchester. General Harry T. Hays ran the gauntlet of the 
pontoon bridge under an enfilading fire of the enemy. Colonel 
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Mvnaghan swam his horse across the river. Colonel Terry anda 
few others successfully swam across, but many lost their lives in 
the attempt. Leon Bertin, the color-bearer of the Seventh Louisi- 
ana, tore the flag from the staff and concealed it in his bosom. In 
fact, everything possible was done by the gallant fellows to render 
their capture as barren of-trophies as possible, while in point of 
casualties it was a dearly-bought victory for the enemy. 

The entire force captured numbered about fourteen hundred 
men, consisting of the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and Ninth 
Louisiana regiments, the Louisiana Guard battery, and about two 
hundred of Hoke’s North Carolina brigade. 

The capture was witnessed from the south bank by Generals Lee 
and Early, who accepted it as a sacrifice that had to be made, and 
under its cover successfully retired the remainder of the army 
across the Rapidan. 

But the writer’s mission is to record the daring and chivalric 
deeds of a member of the command that surrendered. The cap- 
tured prisoners were marched to General Sedgwick’s headquarters, 
and when assembled around the camp-fire at night, surrounded by 
Federal pickets, Leon Bertin, by the advice of Colonel D. B. Penn, 
the only field officer captured, threw the flag into the flames, as 
the most effectual means of preventing it from falling into the 
enemy’s hands. 

The following morning the prisoners were taken to the Old 
Capitol prison, where they were confined three days, when the 
officers were sent to Johnson’s Island and the privates to Point 
Lookout. 

As soon as the captured officers reached their future prisons, the 
bouyancy of their natures asserted itself, and during the winter 
months every species of amusement possible was indulged in to 
drive away the ennui and render prison life bearable. 

A minstrel company was formed, of which Charlie H. Pierce 
was among the leading performers, and their entertainments were 
witnessed and appreciated by many outside as well as inside the 
prison, and by none more eagerly than the officers of the garrison, 
who invariably assembled to witness them. 

They also organized base-ball clubs—the Southern nine, com- 
posed of those below the rank of captain—of which Charlie Pierce 
was captain and catcher, and the Confederate nine, composed of 
the higher officers. Their championship game was considered one 
of the best ever played, and was witnessed by upwards of 3,000 
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people, including the prisoners, officers and citizens of Sandusky, 
Ohio, who eagerly embraced the opportunity to be present. So 
apprehensive were the prison officials that the game was gotten up 
for the purpose of covering an attempt to break out, that they had 
the slides of the port holes drawn back and the guns prepared for 
action. The Sandusky Register published a long and eulogistic 
account of the game, which was won by the Southerns, and it was 
made the subject of severe comment by the bitter Radical press of 
the North, who immediately demanded the removal of the com- 
manding officer, for allowing the Rebels so much liberty. Their 
malicious efforts were successful, the commander was removed, and 
the amusement of the unhappy prisoners, for the time being, cut 
off. 

In all the prison sports, Lieutenant Charlie Pierce was regarded 
as the leader. His versatile talent, genial humor, sterling manhood 
and undoubted bravery, together with his kindness of heart, en- 
deared him to all, and even commanded the respect of his captors. 
But his notoriety and popularity proved disastrous to his future 
operations, as he was known and constantly watched by the prison 
spies. 

Johnson’s Island, it will be rembered, is three miles from San- 
dusky, Ohio, and about thirty miles from the Canada shore. There 
is, however, a strip of land twelve miles from the prison, leading 
to a swamp or woods on the Canada side. 

The severity of the wintry season being past, the minds of many 
of the prisoners naturally reverted to attempts to escape, and no one 
was more bent on it than the heroic and daring Charlie Pierce. 
A tunnel had been commenced from Block 8, but the project was 
deemed abortive, owing to its long distance from the dead-line, and 
abandoned. Charlie then transferred his operations to Block 1,. 
where he soon organized a working party, who succeeded, by in- 
cessant labor, in completing a tunnel to the extreme end of the 
works. But, alas! for human expectations, when the attempt was 
made to pass out, they were pounced upon by a guard, and their 
hopes blasted. Thus ended the first attempt. 

On a less active and vigorous mind, such a signal failure would 
have had a paralyzing effect. But it only aroused the ambition of 
our hero to succeed at all hazards, and his thoughts were instantly 
turned to some plan for the future. 

An opportunity soon presented itself, which he eagerly seized. 
One morning the offal cart was driven in by a soldier under the 
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influence of liquor, who lay down in Charlie’s block while the cart 
was being filled. Charlie succeeded in securing his overcoat and 
cap. Quick as thought, he jumped upon the driver’s seat, seized 
the reins, drove out the cart, passed the sentinels at the gate, who 
opened it for his egress, and got beyond the parapet, imagining 
himself at last free. But the condition of the soldier being dis- 
covered by the prison guard, a hue and cry was raised, the ruse 
detected, and a squad sent in pursuit of the fugitive, who was 
soon overtaken, and the intrepid Charlie was brought back to his 
prison quarters. 

This daring attempt led to increased vigilance on the part of the 
sentinels, and rendered our hero an object to be watched and 
dreaded. But his darling object was not to be abandoned, and his 
third attempt exceeded the previous ones in strategy and execution. 

With a chosen few, he conceived the project of scaling the para- 
pet, attacking the sentinels with rocks, and breaking for the 
Canadian shore, the lake being frozen over. 

Scaling ladders were made as secretly as possible, and a bright 
moonlight night selected for the attempt. There was only one 
pistol obtainable, and this fell, by lot, to the possession of Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler, of Morgan’s cavalry. The others armed themselves 
with rocks. Lieutenants Pierce, Wheeler and J. B. Bowles, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, were the first to get their ladders in position 
and attempt the ascent. Our hero, however, was the only one who 
gained the parapet. A rock in his hand was as true as a rifle ball, 
thanks to his base-ball experience. With it he felled the sentinel. 
His cousin, Lieutenant Bowles was shot on the ladder, and his body 
fellinside. His dying words to Charlie were to push on, and leave 
him to his fate. Lieutenant Wheeler and the sentinel in front of him 
fired at each other simultaneously, and singularly both missed, when 
the Lieutenant slid down to avoid a second shot, he having no other 
means of defence. Lieutenant Pierce speedily pursued his way 
over the natural bridge of ice on the lake, under a constant fire 
from the sentinels, until he got beyond the range of their guns. 
At the same time the guns of the fort opened with solid shot, for 
the purpose of breaking the ice, while the signal guns could be 
heard for miles around booming on the still air. Unheeding the 
cold, for his heart beat high at the prospect of once more being 
with his comrades in the field, and proving with his sword the 
faith that was in him, he gained the strip of land twelve miles 
distant, and pursued his way through the woods until daylight, 
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when he was halted by some farmers, with shot-guns in close 
proximity to his body. Those fellows, when aroused by the alarm 
guns, were ever on the alert to capture an escaping prisoner, and 
claim the reward. They had no ordinary one in Chartie Pierce, 
and hungry, chilled and foot-sore, he was speedily marched back 
to his old quarters. The gallant fellow often said that he felt more 
chagrined and discouraged at being brought back by civilians than 
if captured by regular soldiers. But his fortitude soon returned, 
and his mind constantly dwelt upon the one darling object of 
escape. 

It is not to be wondered at that Charlie now became an object of 
the strictest surveillance on the part of every agent of the enemy. 
His every movement was watched, so that his sole reliance was 
upon strategy for his fourth attempt. 

Procuring a Federal uniform (it was supposed from some one 
connected with the hospital), he carefully concealed it in his bunk. 
With a piece of wood, of which there was plenty, he manufactured 
a gun-stock; with a lot of fruit cans, which he procured from the 
hospital, he manufactured a barrel, and a piece of the handle of a 
camp-kettle was wrought into a lock. After five months’ incessant 
labor, he completed his task, and during that time he was exceed- 
ingly reticent, confining himself to his bunk as much as possible, 
keeping his own counsel, like a good general, but working like a 
beaver. Asa piece of workmanship, it was pronounced by all who 
saw it a marvel of mechanical ingenuity and skill. He was for- 
tunate enough to find an old, rusty bayonet, which he soon made 
look like polished steel, and how he stained the gun to make it 
look real no one but himself knew; but that it did look so the 
sequel will show. Having everything in readiness, how put them 
to use? The guard must be brought into the block at night, so 
that he could fall in with the men and march out with them. 
Confiding his intention to only a trusted few of his mess-mates, he 
requested Lieutenant Michael Long (now living in New Orleans) 
to inform the guard that an attempt would be made to break out 
that night from Block 8. The Lieutenant was thanked for the in- 
formation; the sentinel called, “Corporal of the guard”; the Cor- 
poral carried the information to the Officer of the Guard; the guard 
was doubled for the emergency, and an inspecting party was soon 
going the round of the prison. While passing through Block 8, 
Charlie, with his Federal uniform and improvised gun, quietly felkin 


with them. Not finding any thing suspicious in that block, they 
2 
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were marched out. All the other blocks were visited without any 
discoveries being made. The guard was then formed in line for 
inspection. The Lieutenant in command, examining the accou- 
trements of the men, discovered that Charlie had no cartridge 
box, when the following dialogue took place : 

Lieutenant of the Guard—How is it, sir, that you have no cartridge 
box? : 

Charlie—Well, Lieutenant, we fell in outside in such a hurry, I 
declare I forgot it. 

Tiewtenant—Well, you are a fine soldier! no cartridge box! Sup- 
pose the Rebels were to attack us while we are in here among 
them? Let me see your gun, sir! 

Then the Lieutenant proceeded to an inspection of arms, still 
upbraiding the delinquent soldier. 

Charlie seeing this his last effort was defeated, straightened 
himself, brought his gun to “inspection arms,” in true military 
style, and passed it to the officer. Of course, its weight told the 
tale. The ruse was discovered, and by neglecting the cartridge-box, 
the easiest of all to make, our hero was again defeated in his plans, 
By permission of the Lieutenant, however, he was allowed to make 
the experiment of passing the sentinel at the gate, which he did 
without eliciting any surprise. He was then taken before Colonel 
Charles W. Hill, of the 112th Ohio, then commandant of the 
prison at Johnson’s Island, who showed himself a humane and 
considerate officer, and who frankly admitted the prisoner’s right 
to attempt to escape, complimented him on his courage and 
strategy, and condemned him to no other puishment than the re- 
moval of his disguises and his money, but insisted on keeping his 
gun, which he deemed a fit trophy to be placed among the archives 
of the State of Ohio, where it is at present. 

Charlie was then sent back to his quarters to brood in sorrow 
over his several failures, notwithstanding the indomitable courage, 
the strategy, the energy and the patience with which he prosecuted 
them. So confident was his comrades that he had been successful 
in this last attempt, that they prepared his bunk to lead the senti- 
nel to believe that he was still there, and were ready to vouch for 
his sickness at roll-call the following morning. But vain hope, 
when roll-call came, the intrepid Pierce was there to answer for 
himself, and there he remained until paroled with the others at 
the close of the war. 

Arriving at his home in New Orleans, like all true soldiers, he 
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accepted the situation as best he could, and pursued the even 
tenor of his way. 

But the gallant spirit that could never bend to the enemy had 
to succumb to the yellow monster in 1867, at the age of twenty- 
six years, and his remains now rest, with the dust of many of his 
former comrades, in Greenwood Cemetery. 

The brilliant record of Hays’ brigade will show no name more 
fit to adorn the niche of fame than that of Lieutenant Charles 


Hatch Pierce. 





History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 
By Brigadier-General JAMEs H. LANE. 


No. 3. 


BATTLES AROUND RICHMOND (CONTINUED )—REPORT OF LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL HOKE. 


HEADQUARTERS THIRTY-THIRD REGIMENT, 
NORTH CAROLINA TROOPS, July 12, 1862. 


General L. O’B. BRANCH, Fourth Brigade, Light Division: 


Dear General—On the 25th June you called the command- 
ing officers of your brigade together and informed them of the 
intended and manner of attack upon the enemy, who were on the 
north side of the Chickahominy, but at the same time ordered me 
to have my command ready to move at 5 o’clock P. M., with 
three days’ rations. I having five companies on picket at the 
Crenshaw bridge, was ordered to take command at that point, 
while the other five companies, under Major Cowan, would march 
with the brigade and cross the river at the Telegraph bridge and 
move down the river, in order to drive the enemy from their po- 
sition. 

My orders were that I should cross the river, with the five com- 
panies, and make an attack in rear of the enemy. 

About twelve o’clock on the 26th, I heard sharp skirmishing, 
and drew in my pickets in order to cross, and while doing so could 
see that the enemy were in full retreat. While crossing the river, 
I received a dispatch from you, ordering me to join the command ; 
that you were in the road immediately opposite. I joined the 
command, and from that point we marched to Mechanicsville, and 
reached that place under a most terrific fire of shot and shell. 
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About 12 0’clock P. M., the firing ceased, and we were ordered 
to lie in position upon our arms. At 3 oclock A. M. of the 27th, 
we were ordered to be ready to march at a moment’s warning ; but 
did not take up the line of march until twelve o’clock, and then 
moved in the direction of Gaines’ mills down the Chickahominy. 
We reached that point at 4 o’clock P. M., and finding heavy fight- 
ing going on, were ordered immediately into the engagement, and 
remained in the fight until dark, by which time the enemy had 
been driven back to a distance of two miles. I then reported to 
you, with your command at the road, and was ordered to bivouac 
my men and give them rest. This was a hard fought battle, and 
the men deserve great praise for their coolne~s and firmness on this 
occasion. 

On the 28th we remained quiet all day. The enemy having 
been driven across the Chickahominy, we were ordered to prepare 
two days’ rations and be ready to march at daylight. 

On the 29th we crossed the river and moved down James river, 
marching a distance of twelve or fifteen miles and encamping. 

On the 30th we again marched down the river, in order to make 
an attack, and reached the point about three o’clock. The pre- 
sence of the enemy was soon made known by the roaring of artil- 
lery, and we were immediately ordered up the road in the direction 
of the enemy, by a flank movement, under a very great fire of shot 
and shell. Soon you, at the head of your brigade, filed to the 
right and .moving six hundred yards in that direction, halted, 
faced to the front, formed a line of battle, and moved slowly 
through a skirt of woods until you reached an open field. You 
then halted, formed a perfect line of battle and charged, on the 
double-quick and with a yell, the enemy’s batteries, which were 
strongly supported by infantry, across this tield, a distance of five 
hundred yards. We at the same time were enfiladed by grape 
shot; but neither fire upon the front or flank at all stopped the 
men, but on they pressed and soon silenced the fire upon them. 
They seemed not to heed the falling of friends by their sides, but 
had the great duty of defeating the enemy foremost in their minds, 
Here my loss was heavy—not so much in killed as in wounded. 

My men in this charge had no cover at all. I cannot refrain 
from asking that great praise may be given to both officers and 
men for their action on this occasion. 

After passing through the field and entering the woods on the 
opposite side, my regiment became divided by the interference of 
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a brigadier-general unknown to me, who had ordered the left of 
my regiment to march to the left. I remained with a portion of 
my men on the field until dark, and reported to you in an old 
field, at which place you were encamped. 

On the 1st July we were quiet until six o’clock in the evening, 
at which time we were ordered in to support D. H. Hill’s division. 
In this fight I was not engaged, but was under a heavy fire of shot 
and shell. ; 

On the 2d and 3d of July we were marching after the enemy ; 
but their retreat was too speedy to be overtaken. We then 
bivouacked for several days, invited the enemy to battle, which was 
not accepted. We then marched to this point, arriving here on 
the 9th instant. 

My loss was very heavy for asmall command. The report of 
casualties has been sent in, as well as that of the action of the 
officers and men, which need no correction. 

I am happy to say that, with a few exceptions, I am truly proud 
of the officers and men of my command. I cannot well make 
distinction among those officers and men who so nobly did their 
duty, but ask that credit may be given them to whom it is due, 
and action taken against those who deserve it. 

Casualties—Killed, 8; wounded, 52; missing, 15. Total, 75. 


Very respectfully, 
R. F. Hoxe, Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding. 


REPORT OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARBOUR. 


HEADQUARTERS THIRTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT, 
NortTH CAROLINA ‘TROOPS, July 13, 1862. 


General—The Thirty-seventh regiment left its camp on the 
25th June, pursuant to orders, with the other regiments composing 
your brigade, and on the 26th crossed the Chickahominy. On the 
evening of the 26th my command reached Mechanicsville, and 
was exposed to a severe artillery fire, which wounded severely 
several men and two officers, but the regiment was not otherwise 
engaged. 

On the evening of the 27th we reached Cold Harbor, and my 
command was ordered into action. Not knowing the position of 
the enemy, we moved up the road some two hundred yards, when 
the enemy opened a deadly fire upon us, killing several and wound- 
ing a large number. The swamp and undergrowth rendered it 
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very difficult to form the regiment in line of battle, which, together 
with the destructive fire of the enemy, threw it into considerable 
confusion, thereby rendering it inefficient for a short time, until 
order could be restored. During the rest of the engagement it 
behaved very well. 

On Monday evening, the 30th instant, my regiment, with the 
other regiments of your command, charged the strong position oc- 
cupied by the enemy’s artillery and infantry. Throughout this 
engagement my command behaved with great gallantry, driving 
the enemy before them with great loss. 

On Tuesday evening the regiment was again under arms and 
under fire, but was not engaged. All the officers of my command 
behaved well, except those whose names have been reported to 
General Hill under previous orders. I take pleasure in mention- 
ing specially Captain Melton, who remained with his company 
during these trying scenes, although more than sixty years old 
and worn out by exposure and fatigue. In the action Monday 
evening, Colonel Lee was killed, while gallantly leading the regi- - 
ment into action. He was a brave, experienced officer, and a pure 
man. His loss will be severely felt. 

Lieutenant Isham Hartjoy was mortally wounded on Friday 


evening and has since died. He was an excellent officer, and a 
brave, true man. My total loss is one hundred and thirty-eight 
killed and wounded. A number of the wounded have died since 
the action. A list of killed and wounded has been heretofore 
forwarded to you. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Witi1amM M. Barsour, 
Léeutenant-Colonel Commanding Thirty-seventh Regiment, N. C. T. 


REPORT OF COLONEL HAYWOOD. 


HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH REGIMENT, 
NoRTH CAROLINA TROOPS, July 10, 1862. 


Brigadier-General L. O’B. BRANCH, Fourth Brigade, Light Division : 


General—In consequence of the fall of that gallant soldier 
and generous gentleman, Colonel R. P. Campbell, late the com- 
manding officer of this regiment, who was slain in the fight near 
Gaines’ mill on the 27th ultimo, it becomes my duty, as second in 
command of this regiment, to report to you the proceedings of my 

troops in the recent battles beforé Richmond. His (Colonel Camp- 
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bell’s) fittest monument is the tattered flag which drooped above 
our glorious dead when this fearful conflict was over. 

I have the honor to report that, on the 25th of June, 1862, after 
orders were received from you, we proceeded, together with the 
rest of your brigade, from our camp on the Brooke turnpike up 
the Telegraph road towards the Chickahominy river. 

On the following morning, at half-past three (3) A. M., after 
bivouacking the night previous, in pursuance of orders received 
from you, we were in readiness to move, but did not change our po- 
sition until 10 o’clock A. M., in consequence, as I was informed, of 
the want of information as to the position of Major-General Jack- 
son. At this hour we were put in motion, the Seventh regiment 
being in front of your brigade. We soon reached the Chicka- 
hominy, upon the crossing of which I was immediately thrown 
forward with three companies—to wit: Companies C, F and A of 
the regiment—about one-quarter of a mile in front of the head of 
our column, for the purpose of dislodging the enemy’s pickets 
between us and the Meadow bridge. After marching a few miles 
I encountered about two hundred of the enemy, whom we imme- 
diately attacked, and, after a short conflict, drove them from their 
position. We succeeded in capturing their flag and several of their 
company books and memoranda, with a slight loss of wounded 
and none killed on my part. The loss of the enemy we had no 
means of ascertaining. The next point at which we encountered 
the enemy was a few hundred yards beyond Atlee’s station, on the 
Virginia Central Railroad. Here we had another severe skirmish, 
Colonel Campbell of the Seventh regiment, immediately ordered 
forward Company B. During the skirmish, one of the last named 
company was mortally wounded, and a few soldiers of the other 
companies were seriously wounded. It is a palpable duty, Gene- 
ral, that I should express my high appreciation of the gallant 
conduct of the three companies that were more immediately under 
my command. Captain J. McLeod Turner, of Company F, had as- 
signed him the perilous duty of covering my front, and skirmish- 
ing through woods, open fields and swamps, for the purpose of 
discovering the enemy’s pickets. Whenever he became engaged 
he was promptly and fearlessly sustained by Captains R. B. Mc- 
Rae and J. G. Knox, of Companies C and A, under my command. 
Captain McRae succeeded in bringing away the enemy’s flag from 
the first skirmish, near Crenshaw’s, and Captain Knox did his best 
in effecting the dislodgment of the enemy. After this second 
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skirmish, Company F was withdrawn from the front, and Company 
A ordered to assume that position, in order to divide the labors 
of the march. Captain Knox’s company was actively engaged for 
a while in firing upon an actual or supposed enemy in our front 
but there was no response. 

About the middle of the afternoon, having learned that the 
greater portion of Major-General A. P. Hill’s division had crossed 
the Chickahominy and was in front of us, I reported to you, where- 
upon I was ordered to unite my command with the rest of my 
regiment, under Colonel Campbell. I may confidently assert that 
no unnecessary time was spent in the various skirmishes just de- 
scribed. 

About an hour and a half before dark we reached Mechanics- 
ville, under a terrible fire of shot and shell. Fora short time we 
were compelled to wait until we could receive orders from General 
Hill. Before dark, we were ordered to take our position in a road 
which appeared to run at right angles with the road we had pre- 
viously occupied and to the left of it. Upon the appearance of 
General Archer, the Seventh and Twenty-eighth regiments were 
ordered by you to report to him, but, upon Colonel Campbell’s 
application, we ascertained he had no immediate duty for us to 
perform. It was then fully dark, though the artillery conflict still 
continued, and, as soon as it ceased, we were ordered to take our 
position immediately in front of the enemy’s batteries and about 
a quarter of a mile therefrom, being still in the front of your 
brigade. At this point we bivouacked for the night, and were pre- 
pared for action at three o’clock next morning, under orders from 
you. In ashort time after this, the enemy's batteries opened upon 
us, as did some of their sharpshooters. Under this fire we remained 
for about an hour and a half, when we were ordered into the 
woods on the right of the road last spoken of, to which position 
we moved, marching by the right flank. 

About 10 o’clock A. M. of the 27th ultimo, we were ordered 
again to take our position in the road, which we accordingly did. 
After remaining there for some time, it was ascertained that the 
enemy had abandoned his position in the batteries. We then took 
up our line of march for Gaines’ mill, which point we reached be- 
tween 3 and 4 o'clock P. M. of the same day. Almost imme- 
diately upon arriving at this point, our regiment was ordered into 
action. We advanced upon the right-hand road, having thrown 
forward two companies as skirmishers, who were immediately en- 
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gaged, when the whole regiment advanced steadily to their sup. 
port. In this advance,Company B did distinguished credit to 
itself, and its commander, Captain R. S. Young, by the readiness 
with which it became aligned, and its marked steadiness in ad- 
advancing under a very heavy fire. As we approached, Colonel 
Campbell ordered the skirmishers to form upon the right of the 
regiment, and the line advanced to a rail fence in front of the 
woods. Here we engaged the enemy, vastly superior to us in 
numbers. After holding this position for some time, and finding 
that he was not so rapidly reinforced as he anticipated, Colonel 
Campbell ordered his regiment to retire to the rear of the woods 
and reported to Major-General Hill for orders. The seven com- 
panies under Colonel Campbell, after driving the enemy through 
the woods, were ordered by Major-General Ewell to change their 
position by a movement by the right flank. After moving about 
a quarter of a mile, they were ordered to advance across a swamp 
and over an abatis of felled trees, up a hill, upon an entrenched 
position of the enemy. It was in this advance that our patriotic 
Colonel lost that life which was so dear to his whole regiment. 
The colors, when the advance began, were in the hands of Corporal 
Henry T. Fight, of Company F. He was instantly shot down, 
when they were again seized by Corporal James Harris, of Com- 
pany I; he was also shot down, when Colonel Campbell himself 
seized the colors, and advancing some twenty paces in front of his 
regiment, ordered them not to fire but to follow him. Within 
twenty paces of the enemy’s line he was shot down, when Lieu- 
tenant Duncan C. Haywood, commanding Company E, again 
seized our flag, the staff of which had been shot in two, and ad- 
vanced to the front of the regiment. He also immediately lost his 
life, whereupon the flag of the regiment was carried out of the 
action by Corporal Geary, of Company C. 

It was now nightfall, and Major Junius L. Hill, who had be- 
haved with his usual distinguished gallantry, finding that more 
than half of our force was destroyed, and himself exhausted by 
long action and a severe shock from one of the enemy’s bombs, 
formed such of his men as he could collect and reported to me. 

The flag which was borne during this conflict was literally shot 
to pieces, and bore upon its field the marks of thirty-two balls. This 
is the best indication of the heavy fire to which our brave men 
were exposed. 

My portion of the command, which, in obedience to orders, had 
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fallen back to the rear of the woods, after the first two hours of 
the engagement, upon my application to Major-General A. P. Hill 
for orders, was ordered towards the right of our lines for the purpose 
of supporting a portion of General Jackson’s command, which he 
informed me was then on the field. My men cheerfully and ear- 
nestly advanced towards the right, with cheers for “Old Stone- 
wall.” We were under heavy fire for the rest of the evening, 
but were not so actively engaged as the rest of our regiment; 
the aforesaid portion of Jackson’s command and Wheat’s bat- 
talion being in our front. 

_ Near nightfall, I reported to you, stating the exhausted condition 
of my troops, when you directed me to form on the left of the 
road, approaching the enemy, and post sentinels along the road so 
as to collect such portions of your brigade as might pass along 
said road, directing them to bivouac at this point. 

On Saturday, the 28th, we remained quietly in our bivouac, caring 
for the wounded and dead. , 

The country and our State too painfully appreciate the loss of 
our most capable Colonel for me to say aught in his praise. 

It was in this battle that Company E, under the command of 
Lieutenant Haywood, lost all of their officers. Lieutenants Hay- 
wood and Clap were killed in the brave discharge of their duties. 
Lieutenant H. C. Graham, late of the Twenty-second regiment of 
North Carolina troops, who had volunteered to take a command 
in the same company as lieutenant, had his leg broken early 
in the conflict. 

Where almost every officer has distinguished himself, it is diffi- 
cult to bestow especial praise upon any, but the serious bereave- 
ment which this company has sustained, not only in the loss of 
their officers but also in the loss of men, induces me to commend it 
to your especial consideration. I shall take occasion hereafter to 
recommend Lieutenant Graham for promotion if his wound will 
admit of his again entering the service. 

In this battle it was also that Captain R. B. McRae was seriously 
and W. N. Peoples, of Company K, mortally wounded. Lieutenant 
Jos. C. Miller, of Company K, here rendered up his life, having 
fallen in close proximity to the point where Colonel Campbell fell 
while bravely leading his men in the conflict. Captain McAuley, 
Company I, and Lieutenant W. J. Kerr, Company D, (the color 
company) also sustained injuries from which they will not soon 
recover. Many others sustained injuries, the extent of which may 
be learned from official reports already published. 
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On Saturday, the 29th, we proceeded to recross the Chicka- 
hominy, and pursued the enemy until Monday evening, the 30th, 
when we overtook him and were at once formed in columns of 
regiments, on the right of the road, under cover of the woods. In 
a few minutes we were led into action by you in person. Since 
you witnessed the daring of my regiment while advancing towards 
the enemy, under a terriffic fire, and the disadvantages under which 
they labored in meeting retreating batteries, and in not knowing 
with accuracy the point for which they had been designated, I 
shall leave it to you, General, to say all that is necessary in their 
praise. 

So soon as the enemy appeared in sight, the order was given for 
our regiment to charge, which we did without faltering, and drove 
him before us at least a mile, every inch of which was hotly con- 
tested. It was now near sunset, and finding that he had fallen 
upon his reserves which extended far beyond my right flank, and 
that we had driven away the immediate force that were protecting 
the enemy’s batteries, I ordered a change of position, so as to re- 
form in rear of General Pender’s brigade, which was then ad- 
vancing to our support. About this time, I was myself disabled 
by a slight wound on the head, but by the assistance of some of 
my men was enabled for a while to keep the field and send a por- 
tion of my men again into action, under command of Major J. 
L. Hill. 

During this action, and the reformation just spoken of, I take 
occasion to acknowledge the eminent services rendered to me, my 
regiment and the cause, by Major Hill, who was always ready to 
expose himself to the hottest fire; to Lieutenant L. D. Stockton, 
my adjutant, who was at my side during the whole action, except 
when bearing official messages, under the enemy’s fire, and did 
great service in assisting me in rallying the men; Lieutenant 
Munro, of the Second North Carolina regiment, who was acting 
as voluteer Lieutenant in Company KE, also distinguished himself 
by conspicuous bravery. Captain J. McLeod Turner, Company F, 
and his command, distinguished themselves, as they have always 
hitherto done, by the eagerness with which they approached the 
foe. Lieutenant Murchison, Company C, also proved himself a 
worthy successor of his disabled captain, R. B. McRae. It was in 
this contest that Lieutenant J. Milton Alexander was mortally, 
and Lieutenants Dickey and Blackmar seriously, wounded. In 
this battle I have no complaint to make of any officer or man in 
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their advance upon the enemy; and I beg leave especially to com- 
mend the conduct, not only of the officers whom I have just 
named, but alsoof Captain J.G. Harris, Company H, and Lieu- 
tenant A. A. Pool, commanding Company K. This night my regi- 
ment spent on the field, and on Tuesday evening, about seven 
o’clock, while we were under marching orders, and actually on 
the march, we were ordered in the direction of Malvern Hill. 
We advanced under a heavy fire, artillery and musketry, but the 
darkness came upon us so rapidly that we were not actively en- 
gaged that night. We were then continued in the pursuit of the 
enemy until the 9th instant, when we were ordered to our present 
camp four miles from Richmond. 

During this contest we have lost six officers killed or mortally 
wounded, and sixteen wounded, twenty-nine men killed on the 
field, and two hundred and two wounded. The number actu- 
ally carried into action on Friday, 29th ultimo, was near four hun- 
dred and fifty officers and men. In specially commending certain 
officers, whose conduct was markedly brought to my own notice, 
I have reason to believe that my officers generally behaved quite 
as gallantly as they. - * * . * . . af 

I have the honor, General, to be with much respect, 

Your obedient servant, 


Ep. GraHAM Haywoop, 
Colonel Commanding Seventh N. C. Troops. 
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Prison Life at Fort McHenry. 
By Rev. Dr. T. D. WITHERSPOON, late Chaplain of the Forty-Second Mississippi Regiment. 


Paper No. 1. 


On the evening of the 4th of July, 1863, when it became appa- 
rent that the army of General Lee was in quiet and undisturbed 
retreat from its position before Gettysburg, I found myself in the 
midst of three or four hundred men of the brigade in which I 
served, who were too severely wounded to be transported to the 
rear. Two alternatives presented themselves, to leave these men 
in the hour of their distress, or to remain within the enemy’s line. 
The decision was soon made; and the consent of superior officers 
having been obtained, I stood by the roadway waving adieu as the 
little remnant of the gallant brigade tramped silently and sorrow- 
fully by; and then turned to the tenderest and saddest ministry of 
my life, as under open flies, on the bare ground, or a mere pile of 
straw, these gallant men lay heroically suffering or unconsciously 
moaning their lives away. For a few never-to-be-forgotten days 
this ministry was permitted me, and then our field-hospital was 
broken up, the few surviving wounded were removed to the field- 
hospitals of the Federal army, and the Confederate surgeons and 
chaplains transported to Northern prisons. 

On the very day before the order came to break up our field- 
hospital, tidings had come to us that the Colonel of the regiment 
in which I served, Colonel Hugh R. Miller, was lying mortally 
wounded at a private residence in Gettysburg, and had expressed 
a desire to see me. I reached his bedside just in time to receive 
his dying expression of his faith in Christ and his readiness to 
depart. Through the generosity of the kind family (a Maryland 
family)'at whose home Colonel Miller had been so assiduously and 
tenderly cared for, the services of an embalmer were secured, and 
the body skilfully embalmed and inclosed in a metallic case. The 
Commandant of the Post at Gettysburg, whose name I do not re- 
call, but who was a true gentleman as well as true soldier, on ap- 
plication being made to him to send the remains through the lines 
by flag of truce, did all he could to further this end. For he not 
only sent the remains to’ Baltimore in charge of one of the mem- 
bers of his staff, but he allowed Edwin Miller, the youthful son of 
the Colonel, and myself, his chaplain, to accompany the remains 
as escort with a letter to General Schenck, the Commandant at 
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Baltimore, requesting that we should be permitted to accompany 
the remains by flag of truce to Richmond. 

The scene on the arrival at General Schenck’s headquarters in 
Baltimore was one that beggars description. The polite and gen- 
tlemanly Lieutenant who had accompanied us presented the letter 
from his superior officer, and it was handed to Colonel Fish, Gene- 
ral Schenck’s Adjutant. He read it, and asked, “Where is the 
body?” The Lieutenant produced the receipt of the Adams Ex- 
press Company, who had it in charge, and the Colonel, receiving it, 
handed it to one of his subordinates, and said, “Go and get that 
body and have it buried.” “Where shall I bury it?” asked the 
surprised official—to which the answer was in substance that he 
did not care where, so as the body was put out of the way, adding 
that he had stood all that he was going to stand of this paying 
honors to Rebel dead. Edwin Miller, overwhelmed with the thought. 
of the dishonor about to be done to his father’s remains, plead 
most earnestly to be permitted to accompany the officer and see 
the remains interred, and it was only after a long interval, and 
through the intercession of friends of Colonel Fish, who were the 
witnesses of the boy’s agony, that he was permitted to accompany 
the remains to their sepulture, and have them placed in a vault 
instead of being buried in the ground. 

When the question of the disposition of the body had been 
finally settled, the Lieutenant in charge of us asked, “ What shall 
I do with these men?” referring to Edwin Miller and myself. To 
which the reply was, “Let them go down to the guard-room.” 
Now this guard-room was a dark basement room of the hotel in 
which General Schenck had his headquarters, provided with an 
iron door and a small grated window to admit a little light, into 
which the provost guard emptied the sweeping of the streets, 
Drunken soldiers, deserters, bummers, et id omne genus, constituted 
its ordinary population. Hence the Lieutenant was startled by the 
proposition, and said, “But this man is a minister of the gospel; 
you won’t send him there?” “Why not,” asked the now irate 
Colonel, “the preachers are more to blame for this war than any 
others. The best thing we could do would be to hang a few of 
them when we capture them.” And so without further ceremony 
I was marched down by a sentinel to the guard-room. The iron 
door swung open and closed behind me, and I found myself, as 
the shadows of evening were coming on, in one of the vilest dens 
in which any respectable man ever spent the night. 
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The ribaldry, blasphemy, obscenity of these poor half-drunken 
creatures was horrible. But not only so; there were among the 
prisoners one or two stout, stalwart Baltimore roughs, Irishmen, 
whose sympathies were with the South, and who, true to the open- 
hearted instincts of their mother-land, were outspoken in their 
sentiments, and not at all averse to a submission of them to the 
arbitrament of battle. And so every now and then some drunken 
Federal soldier would cry out amidst the darkness, “I can whip 
any man who is for Jeff. Davis.” And from across the room would 
come, like an ominous echo out of the darkness, “ Hurrah for Jeff, 
Davis.” Then there would be a collision about the centre of the 
room, partaking at first of the character of a fisticuff between two, 
and then of a general melee with the idea of “wherever you see a 
head hit it,” and a very painful foreboding that your own head 
might be the next one to attract the attention of some accommo- 
dating belligerent. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there was no sleep that night, 
or that, squeezing as closely as possible into an angle of the room, 
and protected fortunately by a kind of breastwork made of the 
bodies of those who were too much overcome with liquor and sleep 
to take part in the engagement, I maintained a strict neutrality, 
keeping ingloriously silent even when some besotted blue-coat 
would move up menacingly towards me and dare me to “chirp for 
Jeff. Davis.” Nor need I say how rejoiced I was when the morning 
came, and being abandoned now by all hope of return to the South, 
I was ordered to Fort McHenry, and the life enacted of which some 
account will be given in the following pages. 

On an arm of the Patapsco river, some two miles below the city 
of Baltimore, and guarding the entrance to its harbor, stands this 
old fortress, in existence as early certainly as 1794, bearing, in 
honor of one of the heroes of the first revolution, the name of 
Fort McHenry. 

Its chief claim to historic interest lies in the conspicuous part 
which it bore in the defence of Baltimore during its memorable 
siege by the British in the autumn of the year 1814. Ross, the 
British General, having completed his work of vandalism at Wash- 
ington, had taken fleet with his army and entered the Patapsco, 
with the design of seizing the city of Baltimore and wintering there, 
The whole issue of the campaign, and with it, apparently, the fate 
of the war, depended on the capture of the city. To effect this, a 
passage must be forced under the guns of Fort McHenry, held at 
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that time by the heroic Colonel Armistead with a garrison of only 
1,000 men and an armament of guns far inferior to that of the 
enemy. 

The attack was made by the British Admiral at early morning, 
with a squadron of sixteen vessels, and the engagement lasted 
through the day, night closing upon the combatants in the midst 
of a terrific storm of shot and shell—not a single vessel having 
succeeded in cutting its way through. At midnight the British 
commander made an assault by land with a picked body of 1,500 
men, hoping to carry the defences by storm, but the gallant band of 
defenders, though wearied with the long struggle of the day, met 
the assailants successfully at every point, repelling them again and 
again with terrific slaughter until at length the British General 
gave up in despair, withdrew his forces, and left the fort and the 
city to the peaceful possession of their heroic and gallant de- 
fenders. 

On one of the British transports lying just outside of the harbor 
was Francis Key, a patriot of Maryland, held as a State prisoner 
because of his loyalty to the American cause. Confined between 
decks, where he could hear the din of the conflict, but could learn 
nothing of the results, he spent the long night in anxious thought 
of the banner which he loved waving upon the walls of Fort 
McHenry, and in earnest prayer that it might not go down before 
the enemy’s furious assault. When the morning light had broken 
again over the scene, and the din of conflict was hushed, and his 
eye caught a view of the flag of his country still waving upon the 
ramparts of the old fortress, his exultation found expression in that 


hymn which has immortalized both his name and the banner he so 
loved— 


** O say can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming.”’ 


He little thought that the day would come when that same ban- 
ner—the emblem to him of freedom from oppression—would still 
wave over Fort McHenry, and beneath its folds, patriots of Mary- 
land, as pure and noble-hearted as himself, should, under a like 
stigma of rebellion, waste away their lives in dreary casements and 
under galling fetters of imprisonment. 

All this, however, is merely by way of introduction to the old 
fortress, of whose hospitalities I was permitted, during the summer 
of 1863, to partake. At the time of my first introduction, it was 
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used principally as a place of rendezvous for detachments of Con- 
federate prisoners on their way to permanent places of imprison- 
ment at Point Lookout, Fort Delaware, Johnson’s Island, &c. 

Prisoners brought in from the lines of the Army of the Potomac 
in small detachments were here assorted and sent away, the officers 
to Johnson’s Island and Fort Delaware, the privates to Point Look- 
out, &c.—detachments being often held for a week or two until 
suitable arrangements could be made for them at some of the more 
populous, if not more popular places of resort. 

Now it chanced that after the battle of Gettysburg a number of 
surgeons and chaplains found their way along with other prisoners 
to this point d’uppui, having either been detailed for hospital service 
and left behind on the retreat from Pennsylvania, or having volun- 
tarily remained with the wounded and dying of their commands. 

If any one should ask me how it came that surgeons and chap- 
lains were held as prisoners of war by the Federal Government, I 
can only answer that I do not know. In all civilized warfare sur- 
geons and chaplains being considered as non-combatants and their 
mission being regarded as one of mercy, are not reckoned as pris- 
oners of war, but, when captured, are released upon their own 
parole and sent into the lines of the army they serve. But I also 
know that I was captured ‘n the afternoon of a beautiful Sabbath 
day, the 5th of July, 1863, in a hospital tent, on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, in the midst of a religious service, surrounded by the 
wounded on every hand, to whom I was ministering, and at whose 
urgent solicitation I had voluntarily remained within the enemy’s 
lines. 

I was sent, as already narrated, to the headquarters of General 
Schenck, and by him ordered to prison quarters at Fort McHenry, 
and although, through the influence of prominent citizens of Bal- 
timore, General Schenck was induced to issue an order for my re- 
turn to the South on the day following my incarceration, and I was 
actually taken on board the flag of truce boat to Old Point, yet 
orders were received at Fortress Monroe to return me to prison, and 
after a fortnight’s confinement in Fort Norfolk I was returned to 
Fort McHenry, and kept there as a prisoner until, through the un. 
wearied intercession of Colonel Ould, our humane and courteous 
Agent of Exchange, a cartel ‘was arranged by which we could be 
exchanged. 

Without stopping, however, to inquire into the hows and where- 


fores of this vexed question, suffice it to say that at the time to 
3 
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which I refer about a hundred surgeons, with some thirteen or 
fourteen chaplains, had been collected from various points and 
were incarcerated at Fort McHenry. As they constituted a some- 
what anomalous class, being neither, strictly speaking, officers nor 
privates, they could not properly be assigned to any of the perma- 
nent places of imprisonment, and therefore it was resolved to re- 
tain them as the special guests of the prison to which they had 
first been brought. 
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Battle of Gettysburg—Report of General Junius Daniel. 


HEADQUARTERS DANIEL’S BRIGADE, 
August 20th, 1863. 
Major G. PEYTON, Assistant Adjutant-General : 

Major—In compliance with orders received from division 
headquarters, I have the honor to submit the following report of 
the operations of my brigade from June 4th, 1863, the time the 
division left Grace church, to July 20th, when, in consequence of 
sickness, I turned over the command to Colonel Brabble. * 

The brigade, consisting of the Thirty-second, Forty-third, Forty- 
fifth, Fifty-third regiments and Second battalion North Carolina 
troops, in all about twenty-two hundred men, left Grace church 
with the division on the 4th of June, 1863, and marched in the 
direction of Culpeper Courthouse, which place we reached on the 
7th without encountering the enemy, and encamped three miles 
beyond the town. 

On the morning of the 9th firing was heard in the direction of 
Brandy station, and I received orders to proceed in that direction. 
About twelve o’clock I arrived near Brandy station and received 
orders from Lieutenant-General Ewell and General Lee to proceed 
to the station and report to Brigadier-General Hampton. Upon 
arriving at the station I reported to General Hampton and was by 
him placed in line of battle about one mile in advance of the 
station to support some cavalry that had fallen back before the 
enemy—their skirmishers being at this time a little in advance of 
their position and their artillery firing upon the enemy at long 
range. 

A short time after this I received orders from the Major-General 
commanding the division to throw out skirmishers to the front and 
move my line some half mile tothe rear. After remaining in this 
position a short time the enemy began to retire, and I received 
orders to advance my skirmishers and retire my line still further 
to the rear—keeping my troops concealed behind the hills during 
the movement. The enemy retired before my line of skirmishers. 

About 5 o’clock P. M. I received orders to call in my skirmishers 
and move to a wood near the “Botts” house, and there go into 
camp. On the following day I left camp with the division, making 
a night march and moving in the direction of Front Royal, which 
place we reached about 12 M. on the 12th, and crossed the Shenan- 
doah on the same day, taking the road to Berryville via Millwood. 
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Near Millwood, my brigade being in advance of the division, my 
advance guard came in contact with a small party of the enemy’s 
cavalry, which retired before them and was not seen again until I 
reached Berryville, which place the enemy occupied in force. Upon 
arriving near the town I received orders to move to the left, and, in 
conjuction with General Jenkins, to prevent the escape of the enemy 
by the Winchester pike; and upon the arrival of a battery of ar- 
tillery, under command of Major Braxton, to attack and carry the 
enemy’s works on “Grindstone” hill, and after this to move upon 
the town and form a junction with the troops that had moved to 
the right of the town. In compliance with these orders I moved 
some three miles to the left and took a position under cover of 
some woods near the enemy’s works, and in such manner as to 
prevent their escape by the Winchester pike. Upon examination 
I found that the enemy had abandoned their works and gone in 
the direction of the town. I immediately commenced moving in 
the same direction, when I received notice from Major-General 
Rodes that the enemy had retreated from the town, and was directed 
by him to move upon the Martinsburg pike. 

Upon reaching this pike and reporting to the — 
Commanding, a short rest was ordered; after which we commenced 
moving upon Martinsburg, which place the rear of the column did 
not reach until after dark the next day. My command having 
been placed in charge of the train, and the enemy’s cavalry having 
shown some activity during the march, I was ordered to place one 
of my regiments in front of the train and one in the rear, and to 
distribute the others equally along the train, The train being 
several miles in length, my command was much separated. When 
I had arrived within three miles of the town, an officer of Colonel 
Carter's artillery reported to me that he had a battery playing upon 
the enemy, which was without infantry supports, and requested 
that I would give him a regiment to support it. In the absence of 
the Major-General Commanding, I immediately ordered the Fifty- 
third regiment, Colonel Owens commanding, to the support of this 
battery, and then, having sent a staff officer to bring up such of 
my regiments as were still in the rear, I proceeded with the Forty- 
third regiment along the road leading to the town. Having halted 
this regiment in, the outskirts of the town, I rode forward and 
learned that the enemy had fled, and received orders from the 
Major-General Commanding to return with my command and go 
into camp at the “ Big Spring.” 
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The following day we marched upon Williamsport, which place 
we reached about dark and went into camp just opposite the town, 
On the 17th we crossed the river and encamped on the Sharpsburg 
road. On the 19th we marched upon Hagerstown and remained 
in camp there until 22d, when we marched upon Greencastle, Penn- 
sylvania, and camped a little south of the town and remained 
until the 24th, when we marched upon Chambersburg, reaching 
that place about the middle of the day. At twelve o’clock at night 
I received orders to move with my brigade to Shippensburg, as 
General Jenkins was threatened by the enemy. I commenced the 
march about one o’clock and arrived there about 5 A. M., and re- 
lieved General Jenkins in command. On the 26th the remainder 
of the division came up. On the following day we marched upon 
Carlisle, where we remained until the 30th, when we marched upon 
Gettysburg by way of Heidlersburg, and arrived within two and 
ahalf miles of the town about 12 M. At this time I received 
orders to turn to the right and follow the trail of the troops that 
had preceded me. After moving some three-fourths of a mile, I 
received orders to form my brigade in line about two hundred 
yards in rear of General Iverson, my left in rear of his right wing, 
with instructions to protect the right of the division and to sup- 
port Iverson’s right. , 

I was also informed that Colonel O’Neal, commanding Rodes 
brigade, was on the same line with myself and would support 
General Iverson on the left. After remaining in this position for 
some hour and a half, I was notified by General Iverson that he 
was about to advance. Immediately after commencing his advance, 
and when he had reached the open field a short distance in his 
front, he changed his line of direction considerably to the left, thus 
unmasking such of my regiments as were in his rear. After ad- 
vancing a short distance, General Iverson became engaged with the 
enemy. Having received no notification of this change of direc- 
tion, I allowed my line to move on and rode to the front to recon- 
noitre. Here I ascertained that General Iverson had changed his 
direction and was engaging the enemy, strongly posted in some 
woods in his front, and also that the enemy was threatening his 
right. 

This change of General Iverson caused me to execute a corre- 
sponding change to the left. In order to support his right, my en- 
tire line, except the Second battalion and Forty-fifth regiment, was 
moved some distance by the left flank. I immediately moved the 
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Second battalion and the Forty-fifth regiment forward and engaged 
the enemy, very strongly posted along a railroad cut and in the 
edge of the woods in rear of the cut—their line of battle being 
nearly at right angles with General Iverson’s line, and supported 
by two batteries of artillery posted near a stone barn on the right 
of the raiload cut, and another on the hill to the left of the rail- 
road. This line of the enemy brought a very strong fire both of 
artillery and musketry upon my own and a portion of the right of 
General Iverson’s line. Seeing that the enemy was strong, and 
other troops coming up to their support, I ordered the Forty-third 
and Fifty-third regiments from my centre and right to the left, to 
support General Iverson and my left. The Forty-fifth and Second 
battalion, under command of Lieutenant-Colonels Boyd and An- 
drews, moved forward under a murderous fire of artillery in the 
most gallant manner to a fence under cover of a slight eminence, 
and engaged the enemy at short range, and by their steady and 
well directed fire soon forced them to fall back. After seeing the 
Forty-third and Fifty-third regiments (which had been moved 
from the right) in position, I ordered the Second battalion and the 
Forty-fifth regiment, supported on the left by the Forty-third and 
Fifty-third regiments, to charge the enemy, at the same time order- 
ing the Thirty-second regiment, Colonel Brabble commanding, to 
move forward on the right and get a position where he could reach 
the flank of the enemy posted about the barn, and in the woods 
in the rear of the barn. 

The Forty-fifth regiment and Second battalion, gallantly led by 
their commanders, and supported by the rest of the line, advanced 
at a Charge, driving the enemy from the cut in confusion, killing 
and wounding many and taking some prisoners; also compelling 
their artillery to retire from the barn. At the railroad cut, which 
had been partially concealed by the long grass growing around it, 
and which in consequence of the abruptness of its sides was im- 
passible, the advance was stopped. Seeing that it was impossible 
to advance this part of the line and the ground affording no cover, 
I ordered the Forty-fifth and Second battalion to fall back some 
forty paces to the crest of the hill, which afforded some shelter. 

From this position I kept up a heavy fire on the columns of the 
enemy that came down to the relief of the lines that had been 
broken, and in the meantime examined the cut from which the: 
enemy had been driven. This I found could only be carried by 
moving a force across the cut to support the line advancing on the 
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left. of the cut, and that could only be crossed by moving a regi- 
ment by the flank in rear and on the right of my position, and in 
front of some troops of General A. P. Hill’s corps, who were lyiug 
down in line of battle, and to whom I had sent an officer with a 
request that they would act in conjunction with me in my previous 
advance, and with which request they had for some cause failed 
to comply. 

Seeing that the eneemy was strengthening himself on my right, 
and was occupying the cut and the hill to the right and left of it 
in great force, and that General Iverson’s left had been broken, 
and that one of the enemy’s flags had almost gotten in his rear, 
I saw the necessity of carrying the hill at all hazards, and ordered 
Colonel Brabble to advanée across the cut, keeping his left on the 
cut and his line perpendicular to it, and to carry the battery at 
the barn and drive in the line of infantry between the barn and 
the hill. This advance of Colonel Brabble’s took the enemy in 
flank. At the same time I ordered Captain Hammond to pro- 
ceed to the left and order all my troops to advance with the cen- 
tre, of which portion I had the immediate command, and also 
to endeavor to get all the troops on my left to advance with me, 
as I intended to carry the hill.: 

About this time a body of troops, which I afterwards learned 
belonged to Major-General Pender’s division, commenced a most 
spirited advance on my right, leaving, however, an interval of 
some hundreds of yards between themselves and my right. My 
own troops advanced in fine order under a heavy fire, the Twelfth 
North Carolina regiment of Iverson’s brigade keeping abreast with 
my left. 

After severe fighting I succeeded in taking the hill with a very 
heavy loss. Here a very large number of prisoners were captured, 
and in the advance my troops passed over several stands of colors 
that had been abandoned by the enemy. The Forty-fifth regi- 
ment captured a stand of colors of the enemy, and Sergeant Mc- 
Ado, of the Fifty-third regiment, recaptured the colors of the 
Twentieth North Carolina regiment. My command continued to 
move forward until it reached the outskirts of the town, where, 
agreeably to instructions received through Major Whiting, I halted; 
subsequently having received orders from the Major-General Com- 
manding to hold the railroad, I rested here during the night under 
cover of an embankment. 

I feel it my duty at this point to make mention of the gallant 
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conduct of my troops during this action. Their loss in killed and 
wounded amounted to about one-third the number that entered 
the fight. All acted with courage and coolness, but it fell to the 
lot of the Forty-fifth, Lieutenant-Colonel Boyd ; Second battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Andrews, and the Thirty-second, Colonel Brab- 
ble, to meet the heaviest efforts of the enemy. This they did in 
the most gallant manner, repulsing them at every advance, and 
finally driving them in confusion from the field. On the morning 
of the 2d,I moved under orders from the Major-General com- 
manding the division to the right of the railroad cut and occupied 
the crest of the hill, my left resting near the cut, and my right 
connecting with the left of General Pender’s division, Colonel 
O’Neal, commanding Rodes’ old brigade; having been directed by 
Major-General Rodes to report to me for orders, I caused him to 
occupy the position under the railroad embankment which my 
own brigade had occupied during the night. My brigade held its 
position along the crest throughout the day. About 33 o’clock 
P. M. the enemy’s artillery opened in reply to our own, and from 
that time until nearly dark the portion of the line occupied by 
my troops was subjected to a heavy fire, from which, owing to 
their exposed situation, they suffered much. A little after sunset, 
I received orders to form in the open field in front of and below 
the hill, and to support Generals Doles, Iverson and Ramseur in 
an advance upon Cemetery hill. With Rodes’ brigade on my left, 
I moved in the rear of General Ramseur for a distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile, when I was notified by General Ramseur 
that he pad halted and that it was impracticable at that time to 
advance further. I, therefore, halted my line and remained in that 
position until about 10 P. M., when I received orders to move back 
into the town and occupy the position formerly occupied by Gene- 
ral Ramseur (with O’Neal on my left). Some two hours afterward 
I received orders to move with my own and Rodes’ brigade to the 
left of the town, a distance of about four miles, and report to 
General Johnson. In obedience to this order, I moved off at about 
1} A. M. and reported to General Johnson at about 4 A. M., by 
whom I was immediately ordered into action to the support of 
Jones’ brigade, Colonel Duncan commanding. I was at the same 
time notified that Colonel O’Neal would receive his orders during 
the day from General Johnson. In taking the position assigned 
me, the Thirty-second regiment was subjected to a heavy artillery 
fire in a much exposed situation, which, however, it bore with great 
courage and steadiness. 
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On coming up with Jones’ brigade, I found its skirmishers en- 
gaging the enemy at long range. The hill in front of this position 
was, in my opinion, so strong that it could not have been carried 
by any force. After remaining here some two or three hours, I 
was ordered to move by the left flank to the left, under the guidance 
of a staff officer who had been sent to conduct me to the position 
it was desired I should occupy. In executing this movement, my 
troops were much exposed and many were killed and wounded. 
On reaching the left I received orders from General Johnson to 
charge the enemy’s works in conjunction with General Steuart. 
This charge was made in a most gallant manner and the enemy 
driven from a portion of their works in front of my centre and 
right, and near the works -captured the evening before by Jones’ 
brigade. Owing to the heavy fire brought upon General Steuart, 
he was unable to advance further, and I was therefore unable to 
occupy the works of the enemy; but from a sheltered position 
within fifty paces, I obtained through a gorge between their lines 
of entrenchments a most destructive fire with the whole of the 
Forty-fifth regiment, for five minutes, upon a crowd of the enemy 
who were disorganized and flying in great confusion. And here, 
owing to the fact that the enemy were returning our fire at this 
time very feebly, and that our own aim was unobstructed, we suc- 
ceeded in inflicting heavy loss upon them. This position I held, 
bringing a heavy though unequal fire on the fresh columns that 
came down to the relief of those that had been broken and were 
leaving their works, until ordered by General Johnson to fall back 
with the rest of his line about three-quarters of a miles and occupy 
the position along a run at the foot of the hill. 

I remained in this position, with my skirmishers warmly en- 
gaged, and the enemy’s fire reaching and doing some execution 
upon our line, from about three o’clock P. M. until nearly 12 M., 
when I received orders to follow General Smith’s brigade with my 
own and Rodes’ brigade back to the town, and there report to Gen- 
eral Rodes. Having done this, my brigade was assigned a position 
on the left of the division; this I reached and occupied about day- 
break on the morning of the 4th. 

I cannot, in justice to the officers and men of my command, 
close this portion of my report without recording my earnest con- 
viction that the conduct of none of the troops who participated in 
this engagement will furnish brighter examples of patient endu- 
rance than were exhibited by them. Entering the fight on the 
first day at about 1 P. M. and hotly engaged until 4 P. M., during 
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which time they constantly drove before them a superior force of 
the enemy, losing nearly one-third of their number and many valu- 
able officers. Exposed during the afternoon of the second day to 
a galling fire of artillery, from which they suffered much, they 
moved at night in line of battle on the enemy’s strong position, 
after which, with less than two hours’ rest and having made a 
fatiguing night march, they reported to General Johnson and 
entered the fight again at 5 A. M. on the third day, and were not 
withdrawn until between three and four in the afternoon—their 
skirmishers remaining engaged until nearly twelve at night, and 
and the whole line being constantly exposed to and suffering from 
the enemy’s fire. Shortly after twelve they were required to repeat 
the march of the preceding night and to reoccupy the position 
from which they had driven the enemy on the first day. Nor was 
there exhibited by any portion of the command, during the three 
days in which they were engaged, any disposition to shrink from 
the duties before them, or any indications of that despondency 
with which men similarly exposed are so often affected. 

I desire here to make special mention of Captain W. M. Ham- 
mond, Assistant Adjutant-General; First Lieutenant W. R. Bond, 
Aid-de-Camp, and Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Green, Aid-de-Camp; 
Captain Hammond for his bravery and efficient services through- 
out the three days’ fight; Lieutenant Bond and Colonel Green for 
their services on the first day. Both the latter were severely 
wounded on the first day—Lieutenant Bond through the body and 
Colonel Green through the head—each acting with the most con- 
spicuous coolness and bravery. To these officers I am indebted for 
most important services on that day. Lieutenant-Colonel Boyd 
and Major Winston, Forty-fifth North Carolina regiment, were both 
wounded, the former severely and the latter painfully, on the first 
day. 

Major Winston, however, notwithstanding the painful character 
of his wound, did not quit the field, but remained with his regiment 
until late in the engagement of the 3d July, when a second wound, 
more severe than the first, compelled him to retire; both of these 
officers were wounded while leading their men in an advance upon 
the enemy. Lieutenant-Colonel Andrews, Second North Carolina 
battalion, was killed July 1st while gallantly leading his men in a 
charge. Major Hancock, of this battalion, at the same time received 
a wound through the breast. Major Lewis, of the Thirty-second, 
severely wounded at the close of the first day’s fight, and Colonel 
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Kernan, of the Forty-third regiment, severely wounded on the 3d 
July while leading his men against the enemy’s works. These 
officers, with the exception of Captain Hammond, are in the hands 
of the enemy. 

I desire also to mention specially Colonel E. C. Brabble, Thirty- 
second; Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. Lewis, Forty-third regiment; 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. J. Conand, Thirty-second regiment; Captain 
A. Galloway, commanding Forty-fifth regiment on the 3d July after 
Major Winston had been disabled; Captain Hopkins, of the same 
regiment; Captain London, of the Thirty-second, commanding 
skirmishers; Captain Whitaker, senior captain of the Forty-third, 
and Lieutenant Still, Forty-third, regiment, acting Aid-de-Camp 
after Lieutenant Bond was wounded. 

These officers all acted with bravery and coolness, as did all of 
my officers and men whose conduct came under my observation, 
but the above were more conspicuous than the rest. 

I entered the engagement of July 1st with twenty-one hundred 
(2,100) men; the total loss up to the time my command reached 
Hagerstown amounted to nine hundred and ninety-six (996) men, 
of which number nine were lost in the skirmish at Fairfield. 

About night on Saturday the 4th, I received orders to hold my- 
self in readiness to move. Between twelve and one o’clock I re- 
ceived orders to commence the march, and moved off at the head 
of the division, taking the Fairfield road, which place we reached 
the middle of the afternoon the following day and encamped some 
one and a half miles beyond the town upon the top of the moun- 
tain. 

The following morning I was notified that the division would 
constitute the rear guard of the army and that I would bring up- 
the rear of the division, and was ordered to relieve the skirmishers 
of General Early, then coming up from the town, the enemy’s 
skirmishers following them. I threw out skirmishers on both sides 
of the road and engaged those of the enemy, driving them back. 
The enemy’s line having been ascertained to be a long one, extend- 
ing nearly across the valley, General Doles was ordered by the 
Commanding-General to throw out skirmishers and relieve a por- 
tion of mine on the right of the road. 

The Forty-fifth regiment, under command of Captain Hopkins,. 
was ordered to occupy a hill some distance to the left and front, 
which, it was thought from the movements of the enemy they in- 
tended to occupy with artillery, and from which he could annoy 
us much in withdrawing. Upon reaching the hill Captain Hop- 
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kins found it occupied by a regiment of the enemy, who demanded 
of him a surrender, and to which demand he replied handsomely 
by driving them beyond the hill with slight loss to himself and con- 
siderable, he thinks, to the enemy. 

This position I occupied until informed by the Major-General 
that he had taken up a position some mile or more in the rear, 
and under orders from him, withdrew my troops and occupied 
this position, holding, with skirmishers, a branch some half a mile 
in front of the last position. 

I withdrew without loss, and in good order, the enemy not pur- 
suing with much vigor, but moved a small force around to the 
left, which came in contact with some skirmishers placed by Major- 
General Rodes to protect my rear. Having received orders to 
withdraw, I did so without being pressed by the enemy, and 
camped near Waynesboro’ that night; the following day we 
marched upon Hagerstown and encamped within two miles of the 
town. 

On the 15th, the cavalry having reported the enemy as attempt- 
ing to cross the “ Antietam” by the dirt-road that led to Boones- 
borough, I was ordered to strengthen my pickets on that road, and 
in conjunction with Robertson’s cavalry brigade to prevent the 
crossing. 

It was afterwards ascertained to be a small force of the enemy’s 
cavalry, which was easily driven by cavalry skirmishers supported 
by a line of infantry, commanded by Captain London, Thirty- 
second regiment. About night we marched through town, taking 
the “Clear spring” road and went into line of battle the following 
morning, on the left of the army, some two miles from town. 

This position we occupied until the night of the 13th, 
when we recrossed the Potomac and I encamped some mile 
and a half beyond “ Falling Waters”; the next day we marched 
upon Martinsburg. which place we reached on the 15th. The next 
morning we took up the line of march for Darkesville, near which 
place we remained until the 20th, when we returned to Martins- 
burg, where we rested during the night. The next day we passed 
through the town ani commenced tearing up the railroad track 
some two miles from town. Here we received orders to return to 
Darkesville, at which place, in consequence of sickness, I turned 
over the command to Colonel Brabble. 


Very respectfully, 


Juntus Dante, Brigadier-General. 
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RENEWALS have been coming in from many of our friends with rather 
more than accustomed promptness ; but we are afraid that we shall be forced 
to discontinue our visits to a large number of subscribers whose time has ex- 
pired. Ask your neighbor if he has renewed, and urge him to do so. 





IF EACH ONE OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS would send us a new name, or in- 
duce one of our old subscribers to renew, we should be under obligations. 
Will you not try to do this at once ? 





GENERAL STEPHEN D. LEE writes us, after the form containing his 
article had been printed and consequently too late to make the change, that 
he desired the figures given in General Forrest’s report, published in our 
January number, substituted for the report of his loss, which he took from 
General Jordan’s ‘‘ Forrest and his Ca paigns.’? General Forrest says: 
*‘The killed and wounded of the enemy who fell into our hands amount to 
over one hundred * * * and one hundred and sixty-two prisoners * * *; 
and it is but reasonable to suppose, and a low estimate to place, their loss in 
killed, wounded and missing at eight hundred.”’ 





THE LEE MONUMENT ASSOCIATION has done the secretary of the 
Southern Historical Society the honor of electing him to the secretaryship of 
the*Association, made vacant by the resignation of Colonel S. Bassett French. 

We propose to do all in our power to push this grand work to completion, 
and bespeak the active co-operation of admirers of the great chieftan every- 
where. 

We have a proposition from one of the most devoted followers of Lee to 
be one of fifty persons to give five hundred dollars each to secure at once a 
sum which would justify the beginning of the work. Can we not find forty- 
nine more who will respond to this proposition ? 

Meantime, subscriptions, large or small, from individuals or from associ- 
ations would be acceptable. 

Any information concerning the Lee Monument Association can be ob- 
tained by addressing Rev. J. Wm. Jones, Secretary, box 61, Richmond, Va. 


A FEW GENEROUS RESPONSES were made to our appeal for help to pay 
off the old debt of the Society, we have received a number of kind promises 
which will doutless be redeemed before long, and others of our friends are no 
doubt intending to respond. One of our friends proposes to be one of fifty 
to give fifty dollars each to raise $2,500 for the Society. We have two other 
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responses, and are now looking for forty-seven others who will do likewise, 

Another zealous friend sends us one dollar for the fund, and suggests that 
each subscriber do the same. This is a good suggestion, and we hope that 
a large number will adopt it. Others have sent us for this special purpose 
sums ranging from two dollars to twenty dollars. 

We are confident of being able to more than meet our current expenses in the 
Suture, and if our friends will only provide for the old debt, we shall have no 
Surther trouble. 





Literary Notices. 


Army Northern Virginia Memorial Volume. Compiled by Rev. J. William 
Jones, D. D., Secretary Southern Historical Society, author ** Personal 
Reminiscences of Lee,”’ etc.—at the request of the Virginia Division Army 
of Northern Virginia Association. 

We are indebted to the publishers, Randolph & English, Richmond, fora 
copy of this book, which is now ready for delivery. 

It is a book of 348 pages, and contains: 

1. A report of the great Lee Memorial Meeting in Richmond in November, 
1870, with the splendid orations delivered on the occasion by President Davis 
and others. 

2. Reports of the annual reunions of the Virginia Division Army of North- 
ern Virginia, together with the addresses of Colonel C. S. Venable in 1873; 
Colonel Charles Marshall in 1874; Major John W. Daniel in 1875; Captain 
W. Gordon McCabe in 1876 ; Leigh Robinson, Esq., in 1877 ; Colonel William 
Allan in 1878 ; and General Fitzhugh Lee in 1879. 

3. A carefully-prepared Roster of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

4. A statement of the Relative Numbers of the Army of Northern Virginia 
and the Army of the Potomac at their principal battles. 

As to how the compiler has done his work we may not speak ; but we may 
say that these splendid addresses should find a place in every library. 

The publishers have done their part of the work in really superb style. 
The printing (executed by our printer, Mr. G. W. Gary) is as fine a specimen 
of such work as can be found; while the paper, binding and general get up 
of the book reflects the highest credit on the taste and skill of the publishers. 

The book is scld for $2, $2.50, $3.50 and $5, according to binding, and will 
be mailed, or sent by express, to any address on receipt of the price. 

The five-dollar edition contains the best steel engraving of General Lee we 
have ever seen, and a beautiful Confederate battle-flag, and is superbly 
bound in fine diced Russia. 

Orders may be sent either to the Publishers or to the Compiler Box 61, 
Richmond, Va. 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for January has been received and is a rich num- 
ber, beautifully illustrated and full of good things. 

‘¢ The United States Life Saving Service,’’ ** Success with Small Fruits,” 
*‘ Young Artists’ Life in New York,” ‘“* The Acadians in Louisiana,” ‘A 
Revolutionary Congressman on Horseback,” ‘* American Arms and Ammuni- 
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tion,” ‘*A Personal and what came of it,”’ ‘Topics of the Time,” *‘ Home and 
Society,’’ and other articles are very cleverly done and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

But we were especially interested in ‘* Extracts from the Journal of 
Henry J. Raymond,”’ the famous Editor of the New York Times. This 
number gives a vivid descriprion of his visit to Army of the Potomac in 
January, 1863, his private intercouse with Generals Burnside, Sumner, Wads- 
worth, and other officers, and a good deal of the inside history of the battle 
of Fredericksburg, the plan of Burnside to cross the river again below Fred- 
ericksburg, which was prevented by a telegram from Mr. Lincoln, and the 
celebrated ‘stick in the mud expedition,’’ which was defeated before the 
column reached the place of crossing. 

Mr. Raymond tells a good deal of the dissensions among the generals of 
the Armf of the Potomac at this time, and narrates a good many things 
which form pleasant reading for an old Confederate, and some of which we 
may hereafter have occasion to quote. ; 

Scribner is certainly among the very best of our monthlies, and it is just 
to say that is not often marred by such unfair and unjust attacks on our sec- 
tion as Dr. Holland had last year, and for which our Southern papers gene- 
rally took him so severely to task. 





THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW MONTHLY, published by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston, has been sent us by the Agent, Henry Fleetwood, 27 North Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

It is admirably gotten up, is illustrated with superb steel engravings, and 
isa work in which artists and all lovers of art would delight, and which 
might very appropriately find a place in our libraries, or on our centre 
tables. 

This is the second number of the Review, and if its able art criticisms, beau- 
tiful engravings, ant valuable information about art and artists are to be 
taken as an earnest of what future numbers are to be, we can most cordi- 
ally commend it as a valuable auxiliary, which at the same time pleases aud 
cultivates the taste of our people. 





THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, edited by John Austin Stevens, 
Esq., and published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, has been for several 
years one of our most valued exchanges. 

The December number contains interesting papers on ‘‘The Battle of 
Buena Vista,’ ‘*The Case of Major Andre,’’ ‘* The Seventy-six Stone 
House at Tappan,” ‘Arnold the Traitor and Andre the Sufferer—Corres- 
pondence between Josiah Quincy, Jared Sparks and Colonel Benjamin Tall- 
madge,’’ and other articles of interest and value. 

We cannot agree to all that the distinguished editor writes (especially when 
he gets an opportunity of indulging his partisan bitterness against the South) 
and may take an early opportunity of expressing our dissent; but the Mag- 
azine is admirably edited, beautifully gotten up, and is of great interest to 
the general reader and value to the student of history. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, published by Houghton, Osgood & Co, 
Boston, is conducted with very great ability, and contains much of varied 
interest and value. We cannot, ef course, always agree with the sentiments 
of its articles; but we have been reading it with great pleasure and are pre. 
pared to accept the assurance of its publishers that it will be more readable 
than ever during the cuming year. 





THE SouTH ATLANTIC, published at Wilmington, N. C., by Mrs. Cicero 
W. Harris, editor and proprietor, is a very well conducted and credita- 
ble Magazine, which we should be glad to see in every home and library of 
the land. 

The contents of the December number (we have not yet received the 
January number) are: Carmelita (continued), W. H. Babcock; Who was 
Robin Adair? —— ——; Athens to Trieste, W. C. Johnstone; ‘Trial of 
Titus Oates, John W. Snyder; Unreturning—A Poem, J. L. Gordon ; Notes 
on Southern Literature, —— ——; Thiers (continued), Th. von. Jasmund; 
His Only Leve, A. L. Bassett; A Legend of the Roanoke—A Poem, P. 
Copeland; Editorial—The American Cyclopedia; Recent Literature— 
Babcock’s Poem’s, Petals, Hand Book of Church Terms. 


In ** Notes on Southern Literature” the writer could not, of course, make 
any complete catalogue of the books that have been written by Southern 
men since the war, yet one is surprised to find omitted from the list given 
Rey. Dr. A. T. Bledsoe’s able discussion of the secession question in ‘Is 
Davis a Traitor?” Rev. Dr. Dabney’s life of ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson’’; John 
Esten Cooke’s ‘‘ Life of Lee,’’ and ‘‘ Military Biography of Stonewall Jack- 
son’’; Colonel Charles C. Jones’ ‘* Siege of Savannah,’’ ‘Chatham Arrtil- 
lery,’’ ‘Life of Commodore ‘Tatnall,’”’ &c.; General Basil W. Duke’s *‘ His- 
tory of Morgan’ Cavalry ’’; General Jordan’s ‘** Forrest and his Campaigns,"’ 
Admiral Semmes’ ‘‘Service Afloat’’; Boykiu’s ‘‘Life of Howell Cobb’’; 
Handy’s ‘‘ United States Bonds’’; Stevenson’s ‘‘Southern Side of Ander- 
sonville’’?; Brevier’s ‘‘First and Second Confederate Missouri Brigades” ; 
Hodge’s ‘* First Kentucky Brigade’’; Wilkinson’s ‘“‘ Blockade Runner’’; 
Alfriend’s ‘* Life of Jefferson Davis”’; Miss Emily Mason’s *‘ Popular Life 
of General R. E. Lee’’; Hotchkiss and Allan’s ** Chancellorsville”’ with 
their superb maps; General J. A. Early’s ‘*‘ Memoirs of the Last Year of the 
War’; Miss Mary Magill’s ‘‘ Women, or Chronicles of the War,’’ and her 
History of Virginia ; and a number of other similar books. 

If another had written them we should have added to the list, Jones’ 
‘Reminiscences, Anecdotes and Letters of General R. E. Lee,’’ and the 
‘Army of Northern Virginia Memorial Volume,” but we, of course, would 
not violate good taste by mentioning them in such Ulustrious company. 

We thank the writer for kindly mention of the Southern Historical Society, 
and we trust that its seven volumes of back numbers may find a place in 
many libraries this year. 





